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IN THE GALLERY. 


To the press-man anywhere in the British Islands, 
there is but one Gallery—that which runs across 
one end of the House of Commons, at the back of | 
the Speaker's chair. The visitor who has spent an 
evening in the Strangers’ Gallery, at the other end 
of the House, has no doubt noticed this opposite 
Gallery and its occupants with some degree of 
curiosity. He has seen seated in it a score or two 
of men busily plying their pencils, and taking down, 
with unerring accuracy and marvellous rapidity, 
the utterances of the speakers on the floor of the 
House below. Whilst everywhere else throughout 
the House nothing having the appearance of busi- 
ness has presented itself to his view, in this 
portion of the chamber he cannot have failed to 
see with what steady regularity work—and that 
of a particularly arduous kind—is constantly being 
carried on. An evening in the Reporters’ Gallery 
can hardly be less interesting than one spent in 
the Strangers’ Gallery ; and as admission to the 
former is confined to the privileged few, we may 
spend a few hours profitably in taking our readers 
over the spot, and in explaining to them the 
mysterious character of the work which is con- 
stantly being carried on there. 

In the corner of New Palace Yard, a little 
behind the carriage-entrance to the Houses of 
Parliament, there is a modest doorway. The man 
who has passed through that doorway once might 
easily look again for it, and look in vain. The 
doorway leads into a low dark passage, on one side 
of which a second door gives access to a long flight 
of stairs. Stumbling up these stone stairs till your 
legs ache, and you pant for breath, you reach a 
dimly lighted landing-place. Through a swinging 
glass door, you see a low-roofed room—more like 
the cabin of a ship than an apartment in the 
palace of Westminster—in which are gathered | 
half-a-dozen reporters, waiting for their ‘turn’ 
This room is the ‘den’ of the keeper of the 
Gallery. A fire burns briskly in it, although the | 
state of the temperature is not such as to require 
any artificial means of warmth. On the fire 


simmers a Kettle, and you thereby see that this 
room is not used for literary pursuits, but is 
devoted to purposes not less important, though 
perhaps less honourable—namely, those of eating 
and drinking. Two reporters, seated at one of the 
tables, are discussing the speech, which is even 
now being brought to a close in the House, 
between the intervals devoted by them to the 
consumption of tea and toast. Others, it may be, 
indulge in stronger potations; but everywhere 
you see that in this outer chamber business 
is forgotten, and the minds of its occupants are 
unbent. It is very different in the next apart- 
ment to which you come, and which is even more 
cabin-like than the other. Oak-panelled walls and 
roof, swinging lamps, thick carpets, and fixed 
desks, make the resemblance to the ordinary style 
of naval architecture almost complete. You enter 
first a room of irregular shape, and you see on 
either side two smaller square rooms. Around the 
sides of all these rooms are fixed rows of desks, 
and here you perceive the reporters who have just 
left ‘the House’ engaged in converting their 
crooked cipher into ‘copy’ for the printers. Busy 
‘leaders’—the leaders or chiefs of the different 
staffs of newspaper reporters—pass from one man 
to another, asking questions, giving information, 
and learning the amount of copy already supplied, 
or still required. Here and there, on a little 
table in one or other of the rooms, stands the dial- 
box of a telegraph-machine, and these are fre- 
quently resorted to “by the leaders or their subor- 
dinates, who thus hold converse with the managing 
authorities at the offices of the different jour- 
nals. Messengers are constantly coming and going, 
whose work it is to convey in Hansom cabs the 
copy already supplied by the reporters to the 
various newspaper offices in Fleet Street or Print- 
ing House Square. Little is to be heard save the 
scratching of the rapid pens as they fly over the 


| paper ; and everything about the room tells you 


that business has exclusive possession of the minds 
of its occupants. 

In the middle of the centre room there is an 
oak-screen. Passing behind this screen, the visitor 


— 
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finds himself face to face with a glass door, through 
which ‘the House’ itself can be seen: the door 
swings noiselessly upon its hinges, to admit him, 
and he suddenly finds himself ‘in the Gallery "— 
to reach which is the great ambition of the 
reporter's life. The Gallery itself consists of two 
rows of seats running across the end of the House. 
In the front row, each seat has a separate door of 
access, and is fitted with a desk, at which the 
reporter writes. The seats behind, though they 
are also supplied with narrow tables for writing 
purposes, are chiefly intended for the use of the 
reporter who is in waiting to relieve his colleague, 
and are therefore not provided with accommoda- 
tion like those in the front row. There are seven 
morning newspapers in London, each of which has 
its representatives in the Gallery. To each of 
these newspapers at least two boxes in the front 
tow of seats are assigned. One box is occupied by 
the summary-writer of the paper, Who sits there 
throughout the evening, and supplies the concise 
and readable history of the night’s proceedings in 
parliament which appears the next morning side 
by side with the full report; the second box is 
occupied by the actual reporter for the time being, 
whose duty it is to take full shorthand notes of the 
speech which is being delivered, and who after- 
wards retires, either to the cabins behind the 
Gallery, or to rooms provided elsewhere in the 
House, to write out and condense his notes. The 
number of reporters attached to each newspaper 
varies considerably. The Times, for instance, 
has fifteen men; whilst the Daily Telegraph 
and Morning Star have only five or six each. 
It need scarcely be said, however, that the re- 
ports contained in the last-named papers do not 
aspire to the fulness which characterises those of 
the leading journal. The entire number of re- 
porters who at different times during the evening 
take ‘turns’ in one or other of the boxes in 
the Gallery, is about fifty. In addition to these, 
there are the summary-writers, whom we men- 
tioned before, as well as the leader-writers attached 
to several of the morning papers, who always spend 
a few hours in the House whilst it is sitting, in 
order to obtain materials for their articles in 
next morning’s paper. 

As you sit in the back seats of the Gallery, and 
watch the occupants of the first row of boxes at their 
work, you see that at regular intervals the man in 
the front row is relieved by a colleague, who takes 
his place, and catching up the speaker at the very 
word where he was left by the last reporter, con- 
tinues the report begun by his predecessor. This 
system of short ‘turns’ is one which is absolutely 
necessary in order to secure those full reports of par- 
liamentary proceedings which appear in each morn- 
ing’s paper. A regular plan is drawn out weekly for 


every reporter has fixed hours at which to begin 
his work, fixed hours at which to leave it, and 
fixed hours at which to resume it. He enters the 
Gallery, say, for the first time at seven o’clock in 
the evening ; and according to the plan adopted by 


the staff of each newspaper, according to which | 


most newspapers, he leaves the box at half-past 
seven o'clock. He immediately retires to one of 
the rooms behind, and there writes out his notes 
for the printers. For this work of transcribing his 
notes from shorthand into longhand, a certain 
period is allotted to him, at the end of which, 
whether he has completed his task of transcription 
or not, he must resume his seat in the Gallery, 
and take another ‘turn’ of half an hour or twenty 
minutes of reporting. In general, the time given © 
to the reporters for writing out is more than suffi- 
cient for that purpose; and it is during the 
intervals of leisure which they thus enjoy that they 
resort to the little cabin which we entered 

and to another room at the bottom of the flight 
of stairs—said to be the original Star Chamber 
—where every accommodation for smoking is 
provided for them. The length to which the 
reporters have to extend their notes, however, 
varies greatly, and is seldom the same upon 
two occasions. A man taking his first ‘ turn’ 
in the Gallery, may find the House in the 
possession of one of those speakers who are the 
recognised bores of parliament. On such an occa- 
sion, he would receive instructions from his leader 
to make as little as possible of the speaker’s remarks, 
so that his work might be completed even 
before he left the box. But his next ‘turn’ might 
find him face to face with Mr Gladstone, Mr 
Bright, Mr Disraeli, or Mr Lowe, and in ‘this case 
his strength and ability would be taxed to the 
utmost to complete the transcription of one ‘ turn’ 
before the next commenced. Should he not 
succeed in doing so, he must resume his ‘turn’ 
in the Gallery at the appointed time, and when it 
is brought to a close, he must finish the transcrip- 
tion of his shorthand notes taken at the first 
‘turn’ before he commences to write out those 
taken at his second. Such instances occur, how- 
ever, very seldom—the time given to each reporter 
being sufficient for all ordinary occasions. Should 
a man be frequently behind-hand, he would no 
doubt soon receive an intimation from the chief 
of his staff that his services were no longer 
required. 

A custom used formerly to prevail, and, indeed, 
still lingers in connection with some journals, 
by which the man whose last ‘turn’ began at 
one o'clock in the morning was made the victim 
for the rest of his brethren—that is, he had to sit 
till the House rose, however advanced the hour ~ 
might be when that event occurred. It was found, 
however, that this system had many practical in- 
conveniences, and once a most important episode 
in a debate was missed by almost all the morning 
papers, in consequence of the incompetence or 
laziness of the ‘victim’ for that time being. A 
reporter must, of course, exercise his discretion not 
only in taking down what he hears, but also in 
writing out what he thinks most suitable for his 
paper. To attempt to report everything said.in 
the House on one single evening, would be to 
astound the world at large—nobody being more 
astounded than the members themselves—and to 
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fill the columns of the newspapers with utterly 
unreadable rubbish. Such an attempt was once 
made by a newly started paper, but the proprietor 
of the journal in question had to abandon his 
effort, which—if I am not much mistaken—landed 
him in the Bankruptcy Court. Indeed, the first 
proof of a good parliamentary reporter—as of a 
good reporter anywhere—is seen in the ability 
with which he can condense and revise the speech 
of which he has taken notes. Mr Pitman—the 
inventor of a widely adopted system of shorthand 
—tells a good story of a tyro who took his seat for 
the first time in the Gallery upon a certain occa- 
sion. The speeches were long that night, and 
condensation was thus rendered even more neces- 
sary than usual. 

‘How much have you got, sir?’ asked the leader 
of the staff of the beginner in question. 

‘Oh, I have about two columns.’ 

‘Two columns! We can’t have more than half 
that at the outside !’ 

‘Indeed, sir,’ said the innocent, counting the 
pages of his note-book, and putting his thumb in 
the middle ; ‘then which half shall I take ?” 

It need hardly be said that this is not the mode 
of condensation usually adopted in newspaper 
reporting. One of the great difficulties of the 
parliamentary reporter is to be found in the fond- 
ness of honourable gentlemen for the use of Latin 
and Greek quotations. Many men in the Gallery 
are, however, at least on a par with the average 
members of the House in classical knowledge, and, 
moreover, constant communications are kept up 
between the Gallery and the body of the House, 
and any quotations which have failed to reach the 
ears of the reporters are, as a rule, readily supplied 
by those who have used them. Of course, a good 
deal of bungling often occurs in this part of the 
reporter’s work, as is indeed inevitable. It is not 
always, however, the classical quotations which 
give the reporters the greatest trouble. Everybody 
remembers that famous speech of Mr Bright’s, in 
which he named the party of malcontents on the 
Liberal side of the House after the cave to which 
David retired from the frowns of his father-in-law. 
The biblical knowledge of the reporters was not 
equal to the strain put upon it by the adoption of 
this illustration, and next morning the reports in 
one or two of the London newspapers were of such 
a character as to shew that those who had written 
them had no very clear idea of the meaning of Mr 
Bright’s illustration. 

‘TI say,’ said the sub-editor to the chief of the 
reporting staff of one of these papers, ‘do you 
think our fellows understood that quotation of 
Bright’s? It struck me that they were rather 
hazy about it. 

*O yes, was the immediate response. ‘They 
understood it well enough. None of them can be 
80 confoundedly ignorant as not to have read the 
Arabian Nights !’ 

But it is time that we saw the re 
out of the Gallery. We have h 
tunity of seeing how closely the 
remarks made in the House, and 


a at work 
ample oppor- 
listen to the 
ow deftly they 


. everything down with pen or pencil. t us 


now watch the process by which their shorthand 
notes are transformed into plain English char- 
acters in the columns of our morning newspapers. 
Very early in the evening, the little cabins 
behind the Gallery are filled by reporters who 
have taken their ‘turn, and who are writing out 
their turns. The accommodation provided for them 
here is of the most limited description—not one 
half of the whole number being able to obtain 
seats at the same time. In order to supplement 
the provision made for them in the immediate 
vicinity of the Gallery, one of the committee-rooms 
—Number 18—has been set apart after a certain 
hour for their use, and if you go in here at any 
time during the evening, you will see a score Or so 
of reporters working as hard as they can at the 
dreary task of transcription. As fast as the ‘slips’ 
are written they are gathered up by the messengers 
of the different newspapers, who them off at 
stated intervals, and convey them either in cabs or 
on horseback to the newspaper offices, and deliver 
them into the hands of the printer. This work 
goes on during the whole of the evening; and so 
perfect are the arrangements, that often before a 
member has finished his speech in the House, the 
greater part of it is not only written out, but 
actually in type in more than one newspaper office. 
Without the system of short turns, this would, 
of course, be impossible. One peculiarity of the 
‘turn’ system is, that great pains need to be taken 
to avoid mistakes arising from the ‘turns’ of 
different men being accidentally transposed. To 
me this, each man, ere he begins his report, 

eads his first slip of transcript with his own name 


‘and that of the reporter who has preceded him, 


thus: ‘Jones follows Brown;’ and he adds similar 
words to the last slip, thus : ‘Smith follows Jones’ 
These words are of course set up im type for the 
guidance of the printer ; and it sometimes happens 
that they find their way in consequence into the 
newspaper itself. On one celebrated occasion, Mr 
Disraeli, who was depicting in glowing words the 
dangers to society arising from some act of the 
Liberal government, exclaimed, in the midst of his 
peroration: ‘Then, sir, what follows?’ This ques- 
tion was unexpectedly answered in one morning 
peer by the remarkable words: ‘Green follows 
n. 


It is only of late years that the reporters have 
written out their notes in the House itself. 
Formerly, every man at the close of his ‘turn’ 
went to the office of his paper, and ‘wrote out’ 
there. The reporters of the Times, after a certain 
hour of the evening, still adopt this plan, so that 
they are constantly hurrying to and fro between 
Printing-house Square and Westminster in the 
cabs which are always waiting in readiness for 
them at the bottom of the Gallery stairs. This 
— was found, however, to waste so much time, 
that it has been abandoned by the London press, 
with the exception of the paper to which I have 
just referred. The provincial press is represented 
in the Gallery by the reporters of the Electric 
Telegraph Co., who do those short summaries of 
the proceedings which are supplied by telegraph 
to the daily newspapers ublished in the provinces. 
These summaries are telegraphed from the House 
itself, and are sent so quickly and larly, that I 
myself have known occasions on which the con- 
clusion of a long debate has been received at a 
newspaper office three hundred miles from the 
House of Commons, ten minutes after the last 
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speaker sat down. The whole of the newspaper 
olfices in London are of course kept in constant 
communication with the House, so that editors and 
sub-editors know exactly, throughout the evening, 
what is going on there, and can at any moment 
provide for whatever emergencies may arise. 

The Reporters’ Gallery in the House of Lords is 
situated immediately beneath the Strangers’ Gallery, 
and is much smaller and more inconvenient than 
that in the House of Commons. The truth is, 
however, that, alike in the estimation of newspaper- 
men and of the general public, the proceedings in 
the upper chamber lack the interest and import- 
ance attaching to those in the lower. The reports 
of the proceedings of the Lords are, in consequence, 
much more meagre, and the staff of reporters 
employed in producing them is much less numer- 
ous than that engaged in the House of Commons. 
Those who have spent an evening in the House of 
Lords must know that the reporter’s work there is 
of a very disagreeable character. The chaniber has 
been ingeniously constructed to afford those in it 
the least possible chance of hearing what is said, 
and the noble lords themselves are too much under 
the delusion that a conversational tone of voice is 
the highest style of oratory. 

The annals of the Gallery are rich both in cele- 
brated names and in amusing incidents. Though 
very many of those who work there are mere pro- 
fessional reporters, the end of whose ambition is 
reached when they have attained a seat in it, not a 
few are young men of talent, who take up parlia- 
mentary reporting as a means of support, whilst 
they are fighting their way at the bar, or in the 
higher branches of literature. Among those who 
have thus found the five or seven guineas a week 
—which is the usual stipend of the parliamentary 
reporter—a very seasonable addition to their 
income, may be mentioned the names of one lord- 
chancellor, Lord Campbell ; one judge, Mr Justice 
Talfourd ; and not a few eminent Q.C.s, some of 
whom are now living, and occupy seats in the 
House of Commons, the proceedings of which 
they were glad to report in early days. But 
the most celebrated of all the men who at one 
time or another took notes in the Gallery is the 


_ great novelist to whom we are indebted for the 


creation of Mr Pickwick and Little Nell. There 
are still in the Gallery of the House veterans who 
remember the days when Charles Dickens sat by 
their side, as a member of the reporting staff of the 
Morning Chronicle, which had then the crack corps 
of the House of Commons. Mr Dickens will not, 
we hope, be offended when he hears that the 
verdict of his old colleagues is that, as a general 
reporter, he was unequalled for the std with 
which he could turn out great quantities of work, 
but that this was done in a rough and ready style, 
and was by no means characterised by that neat- 
ness which is, at all events, aimed at in all good 
parliamentary 

There are many good stories told respecting the 
Gallery. Many have doubtless heard of the old 
reporter who, in the midst of a dull debate, 
suddenly called out for the Speaker to favour the 
House with asong! Another gentleman, engaged 
in the House of Lords, having heard one statesman 
of repute state that another had introduce: a bill 
‘with indecent haste, headed his report with 
the words: ‘Charge of Indecency against Lord 
So-and-so ;’ whilst a third, who had been told that 
profane language was on no account to be admitted 


into his reports, once destroyed the effect of one 
of O'Connell's finest pieces of oratory by printing 
the word ‘damned,’ when used in its most legiti- 
mate sense, in the form in which it usually 
appears in our police reports. 


A ROMANCE OF THE NORTH COUNTRIE. 


For several weeks of the present autumn, the 
inhabitants of that pleasant district of Northumber- 
land which lies around the old town of Hexham 
were in a state of unwonted excitement, caused by 
a strange apparition in their midst. By the side 
of a busy highway, not more than two miles from 
the town, a rough camp, not unlike those in 
which the gipsies are in the habit of dwelling, 
had suddenly made its appearance. The chief 
feature of the camp was a tent, having for its 
floor an immense oaken chest, of evident antiquity, 
for its back a thick-set hedge, and for sides and 
roof a large sheet of tarpaulin. In the gloomy 
interior of this canvas cavern, the curious visitors, 
who streamed in thousands to the spot, were barely 
able to discern, stretched at full length upon a 
heap of furs and wrappings, the figure of a woman, 
apparently far advanced in years, but whose still 
fine features shewed that she must at one time 
have been remarkable for her beauty. Around her 
were carelessly scattered swords and pistols of 
ancient workmanship, a few pieces of rusty armour, 
a curiously wrought casket, and other articles as 
much out of keeping with the fashions of the 
present day as she herself was with the position 
she was thus occupying. By the side of her rude 
tent two men were constantly in attendance, wait- 
ing upon the mysterious lady with much devotion ; 
while the carriages of the leading gentry in the 
district round about were ever and anon rolling 
up to the spot, conveying visitors, or presents, or 
messages to the occupant of this road-side camp. 
On the other side of the thickset hedge was 
another camp, occupied, however, by men alone ; 
and it needed no minute observation to discover 
that no friendly intercourse existed between the 
two parties: no one, indeed, could fail to be 
struck with the resemblance which the whole 
scene bore to a mimic siege. On the outer side 
of the hedge were the besiegers—the lady and 
her attendants ; whilst on the inner side were the 
besieged. And those who, wishing to complete the 
resemblance, looked about for the hall or castle 
which was the object of the strife, had not to go 
far in search of it. Buta few yards from the two 
camps, standing on a gentle eminence commanding 
a beautiful view of the valley of the Tyne, were 
the mouldering ruins of what had once been a 
splendid baronial residence—for the strange scene 
was being enacted in the very precincts of Dilston 
Hall, the home of the Earls of Derwentwater. The 
lady of the tent had made herself known as Matilda, 
Countess of Derwentwater, and she was adopting 
this strange method of asserting her rights to the 
home and estates of her forefathers, in the midst 
of a population which, after the lapse of a century 


and a half, still cherishes fond traditions of call 
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virtues of the unfortunate family of which she 
claims to be a meinber. 

To understand the nature and circumstances of 
her claim, one must go back to the year 1715, and 
recall one of the saddest and most romantic stories 
in the whole range of English history. George I. 
had been barely twelve months upon the throne, 
and his personal unpopularity with the people 
was raising the hopes of the Jacobites to a great 
height. What might have been the case had the 
followers of the Stewarts allowed that unpopularity 
time to produce its full effect upon the public 
mind, no one can say; but the unwisdom of the 
Stewarts always seemed to influence the actions of 
their friends ; and in September 1715, at a time 
when there was not the least hope of success for 
such a movement, the Earl of Mar, ‘prematurely 
and unadvisedly,’ raised the flag of insurrection in 
Scotland. The revolt would, in all probability, 
have been merely local, had not ‘a report reached 
Northumberland that orders had been issued for 
the arrest of the two great Jacobite leaders in that 
county—Thomas Foster, its representative in par- 
liament, and the Earl of Derwentwater. The earl 
was a young man, but a few years married, of great 
wealth, an ardent sportsman, generous, high- 
minded, and adored by his numerous tenantry and 
dependants. He had taken no part in political 
matters so far, though he had never scrupled to 
speak his mind with bluff frankness on the one 
great question of the day ; but he had the misfor- 
tune to be the grandson of Charles IL, his father, 
the second earl, having married one of the Merry 
Monarch’s somewhat large family of illegitimate 
children. As one reads the letters of the luckless 

oung man, the image of the Lord Castlewood of 
Mr Thackeray’s Esmond, who, according to the 
novel, lived at the same time, is irresistibly called 
to mind. The careless, ill-spelled epistles of the 

oun 
Swin urne, are preserved in Hodgson’s History of 
Northumberland, and a few s from them are 
sufficiently interesting to merit quotation here. 

As a specimen of the extent to which the upper 
classes had acquired the art of orthography in 
those happy days, the following sentence is deserv- 
ing of a place in these pages: ‘Tho I am naturaly 
laisi,’ says his Lordship, writing in 1712, ‘ in whrit- 
ing without I have particular business, yet I schould 
not have been so to your Ladychip, for houme I 
have all the astime immaginable.’ But the next 
letter, which we quote entire, has evidently been 
written with greater care, and perhaps with the 
assistance of a second party. 

Karueropg, july 13, 1712. 

Dear CovseEn !—I was married to my great con- 
tent in every respect on Thursday last. My dear 
wife, her father and mother, charme me more and 
more every day. I could wish with all my heart 
you were a witness of my happiness, and that I 

ad your opinion on my choise, which if approuved 
of by so good a judge, would double my pleasure 
and augment the obligations for ever due to your 
ladsrp from your humble and obedient servant, 
DARWENTWATER. 


Four days later, a second letter is addressed to 
Lady Swinburne, this time by the bride, who, 


earl, addressed to his kinswoman, Lady | h 


speaking of her husband, says: ‘ My Lord Darwent- 
water's great merit and agreeable temper makes 
me think I have all the prospect imadginable of 
being intierly happy. Poor souls! How little 
either of them knew of the fate that was so near. 
Just one more extract from the correspondence, 
before we pass to the story of the earl’s misfor- 
tunes. 

‘T should have writ to your la? sooner,’ he says, 
after referring to the illness of Sir William Swin- 
burne, ‘and really can have no excuse; for I 
should have wrote to my dear cousen although my 
head was full of fox-hunting, and though I hada 
mind to banish from a new married head some 
melancholie accounts of my brother's behaviour, 
weh. I suppose you have had intelligence of, or 
else of my , wife’s second miscarriage, wch. has 
been a great affliction to us; but I flatter myself 
with the hope of her haveing better luck another 
time.” The earl’s hopes were duly realised, wé may 
remark in passing, about twelve months later, 
when his wife presented him with a son and heir. 

It was this cheery, simple, fox-hunting squire 
whose arrest was ordered from London towards the 
close of September 1715. On the 6th of October, 
Mr Foster, whose liberty was also threatened, and 
who was a far more formidable enemy of the 
government, gathered together several of the gentry 
of the county known to be favourable to the cause 
of the Pretender, and proceeded to the top of a 
hill called Waterfalls, whence the country round 
on every side could be commanded, and any secret 
approach to the spot prevented. Information of 
the danger which threatened him had been pre- 
viously conveyed to Lord Derwentwater ; and before 
the party on Waterfalls had been long assembled, 
they were joined by that nobleman, supported by 
some hundreds of his tenantry. The earl had that 
morning left Dilston Hall, never to return to it, 
having taken a last farewell of the wife who was 
so dear to him, and who was daily expecting her 
confinement. A pathetic ballad, of much merit, 
which is still popular on the banks of the Tyne, 
as handed down to the present generation the 
imaginary farewell of the earl to his old home: 


Farewell to pleasant Dilston Hall, 
My fathers’ ancient seat ; 

To leave thee, e’en at such a call, 
It gars my heart to greet. 


Encouraged by the addition of so large and 
important a party as that headed by Lord Derwent- 
water, the rebels—for such they were—proceeded 
by forced marches to Warkworth. Here Mr Foster 
—who had assumed the rank of general in virtue 
of a commission from the Earl of Mar—sent orders 
to the clergyman that on the following day, which 
happened to be Sunday, he must omit from the 
lessons the prayers for King George and his family, 
and present petitions instead on behalf of ‘his 
majesty James III’ The parson, a prudent man, 
saw great danger in complying with this request, 
whilst at the same time he dared not defy it. He 
took a middle course, and in the dead of night 
— out of Warkworth, and mounting horse, 
made the best of his way to Newcastle with the 
news of the rising. 

Mr Foster supplied his pulpit with a clergy- 
man of sufficiently pronounced opinions ; prayers 
were duly offe on behalf of the Stewarts; 
and after morning service, ‘James III, by the 
grace of God, king of Great Britain and Ireland,’ 
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was publicly proclaimed, with much pomp, in 
the market-place. There was no retreat now 
for the misguided men, though they must very 
soon have discovered the fatal mistake they had 
committed. They wandered about the Borders, 
undecided as to their mode of action, for some 
days. At one time, they marched towards New- 
castle, intending to attack it, but found that the 
gates of the old town were closed, and the walls 
manned in readiness for their approach. Then 
they advanced upon Carlisle, but again withdrew 
without striking a blow. Finally, worn out and 
dispirited, they turned south, and made their way 
to Preston, where a regiment of dragoons and a few 
militiamen retired on their approach, Their suc- 
cess was short-lived, however. On the 13th of 
November, they surrendered almost without a blow 
to the king’s troops, under General Carpenter; and 
Foster, Lord Derwentwater, Lord Nithisdale, Lord 
Kenrfure, and many other persons of high rank, 
were made prisoners, and forwarded to London. 
The end of the story is soon told. The rebels were 
tried, found guilty, and sentenced to death. Mr 
Foster, however, succeeded in escaping from New- 
gate, and making his way to France ; and on the 
night before the date fixed for the execution, Lord 
Nithisdale also escaped, through the heroic devo- 
tion of his wife, who changed clothes with him. 
But for the others there was no such good fortune ; 
and on the 24th of February 1716, Lord Derwent- 
— and Lord Kenmure were beheaded on Tower 


All through Northumberland, when the news of 
the Tower Hill tragedy reached the county, the 
voice of wailing pe lamentation was heard. No 
one had believed it possible that the life of the 
gallant young earl, who was so universally beloved, 
would really be taken; and when the news that 
his head had been struck off by the common execu- 
tioner, whilst his estates and title had been for- 
feited to the crown, became known, the mourning 
was loud and general. The countess had by this 
time fled away from Dilston with her new-born 
babe, the splendid estates had fallen into the hands 
of the government, and instead of the landlord 
whom they loved and reverenced, the tenants 
had to deal with a stern ‘receiver,’ sent down to 
wring the last halfpenny that they had from their 
grasp. But even in the evil days upon which they 
had thus fallen, the people of Dilston did not 
forget their duty to the chief whom they had 
served in poe His fathers had been buried 
in the old vault of the castle chapel, and come 
what might, they were resolved that his remains 
should lie there too. His body had been interred, 
in the first place, in St Giles’s, Holborn ; but the 
coffin was secretly removed from this place, and 
carried to the banks of his native river, where it 
now rests peacefully in the family vault. What a 
picture might be drawn of the sad funeral pro- 
cession, which, travelling only by night, and resting 
by day, brought the unhappy young man’s body 
back to Dilston’s pleasant hall! That the story 
of this secret removal of his body is no fable, was 
proved in the early part of the present century, 
when the vault under the deni oe examined, 
and the earl’s body found in its coffin in a com- 
plete state of preservation. It was easily recog- 
nised, both by the suture round the neck, and the 
resemblance of the features to the earl’s portraits. 

The title of the earl was by law forfeited at his 
death, and the estates passed, as we have said, to the 


crown. They were subsequently bestowed u 
the of for the 
benefit of that charity, and at this moment they 
are in their possession. But immediately after the 
earl’s execution, the title was claimed for hig 
infant son, John Ratcliffe; and for fifteen years, 
during which time that youth resided with his 
mother in Paris, he bore the name of Earl of 
Derwentwater. In 1731, John Ratcliffe died a 
minor, and the attainted title was immediately 
assumed by his uncle, Charles Ratcliffe, the brother 
of the unfortunate hero of ‘the Fifteen’ Charles 
Ratcliffe had also been involved in that rising, 
had been captured, and sentenced to death, but had 
escaped from Newgate, and fled beyond the seas, 
From 1731 to 1745, he lived in Paris, under the 
title of Earl of Derwentwater. We all know what 
happened in the latter year. The Young Pretender 
slumberin ions of the people eve ere. No 
Ratcliffe remain whilst > was 
in the field. Charles Ratcliffe, with the recollec- 
tion of his brothers fate and his own narrow 
escape still fresh in his mind, rushed to arms at 
the call of the man whom he believed to be his 
rightful prince ; and in November 1745, he was 
again captured, whilst in active hostility to the 
sovereign of England. He was age to London 
to receive sentence ; and in spite of his protesta- 
tions that he was not Charles Ratcliffe, but 
Charles, Earl of Derwentwater, his conviction was 
confirmed ; and on the 8th of December 1746, he 
was beheaded on the very spot on which his 
brother had died for his king more than thirty 
years before. 

Whilst still in Paris, however, he had married 
a lady who was Countess of N ewburgh in her own 
right, and had by her a son and daughter. This 
son became, on his mother’s death, Earl of New- 
burgh. He died in 1780, and was succeeded by 
his only son, James Bartholomew Ratcliffe, who 
died without male issue in the month of November 
1814; and with him died, according to common 
repute, the last of the race of Ratcliffe in the male 


But a few years ago, a new claimant to the title 
and estates of the unfortunate family ap 
upon the scene in the person of the lady who was 
lately living under a sheet of tarpaulin by the 
side of the highway which now passes in front of 
the ruins of Dilston Hall. Amelia Matilda Rat- 
cliffe, Countess of Derwentwater, as she styles 
herself, though looking much older, is but thirty- 
eight years of age, and a woman of remarkable 
accomplishments. The story which she tells in 
support of her claim is, if a true one, an illustration 
of the old adage, that ‘ truth is stranger than fiction.’ 
Her statement—which she founds upon the evi- 
dence contained in a number of documents, con- 
cerning the legal value of which we offer no opinion 
—is, we understand, that John Ratcliffe, the son of 
Earl James, who was beheaded in 1716, did not . 
as alleged, in 1731, but lived to the ripe age o 
eighty-six, and died at Frankfurt in 1798. The 
reason given by the ‘Countess Matilda’ for John 
Ratcliffe’s disappearance at the time of h ~- 
posed death, is, that he feared that he might 
assassinated, at the instance of the British govern- 
ment, in order to get rid of the possibility of a 
claim by him to the estates. This, it must be 
confessed, is, however, an unlikely story. In 1731, 
John Ratcliffe was a mere youth, and the British 
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overnment could hardly be more anxious for his 
death than for that of his uncle, who was living 
in Paris with him, and who was known to be a 
dangerous rebel. Moreover, after this uncle’s 
execution in 1746, his son actually obtained from 
the government of the day compensation in the 
shape of a rent-charge, two thousand five hundred 
pounds a year, for the forfeiture of the estates, in 
which the attainted earl had only a life-interest. 
And yet, according to ‘Countess Matilda’s’ story, 
the son of Earl James, who, of course, had first claim 
to the estates, was all this time alive and in hiding 
for fear he should be assassinated by the agents of 
the government! Even a greater im robability is 
involved in the next step in the life of John 
Ratcliffe. He is said to have married, in 1740, 
‘Elizabeth Arabella Maria, Countess of Waldstein- 
Waters in her own right.’ Now, it my ar that no 
trace of such a title as this is to be found in‘ an 
continental peerage ; but, on the other hand, ‘ Wald- 
stein- Waters’ is simply the Anglo-Saxon equivalent 
of ‘ Derwentwater ;’ so that, by a marvellous coin- 
cidence, the English gentleman who was the right- 
ful Earl of Derwentwater, married a German lady 
who was, in her own right, Countess of Derwent- 
water! Verily, truth (if this be true) is stranger 
than fiction. 

Having overcome the difficulties involved in 
this part of the story, however, all the rest is 
easy. If we are willing to believe that John 
Ratcliffe, Earl of Derwentwater, did not die in 
1731, as was alleged at the time, but lived to 
marry, in 1740, ‘the Countess of Waldstein- 
Waters,’ we can have no difficulty in accepting 
the ‘Countess Matilda’ as the legitimate repre- 
sentative of the most unfortunate family which 
figures in English gy: Her story is, that John 
was succeeded first by his eldest son, James, and 
then by his second son, John James ; that ‘John 
James’—who was sixth earl—died in 1833; and 
that she, Amelia Matilda Ratcliffe, as his only 
surviving child, has inherited his title. In other 
words, she claims to be the grand-daughter of John 
Ratcliffe (who was said to have died in 1731), and 
great-grand-daughter of the unfortunate nobleman 
who perished on the scaffold in 1716. She relates 
to those who are favoured with her confidence 
many romantic stories of the vicissitudes of the 
family during its long exile. Among other state- 
ments she makes is one to the effect, that John 
Ratcliffe, though he feared assassination at the 
hands of the British government, nevertheless 
ventured to visit this country in 1764. His wife 
was at the time expecting to be confined, and he 
took her down to Dilston, Whilst driving along 
the highway one day, the carriage was made to 
break down near Alston, the chief village on the 
Derwentwater estates. The rude inhabitants of 
the district flocked in numbers to the spot, little 
thinking who it was to whom they were rendering 
assistance ; the countess was removed to the village 
inn, and there ‘the sixth Earl of Derwentwater’ 
first saw the light. 

Of the steps taken by the present claimant to the 
title and estates, the newspapers of a few weeks 
back gave full iculars. She made her first 
appearance in the north of England some three 
or four years ago, and took up her abode at 
Blaydon, a village near Newcastle-on-Tyne. Here 
the made herself known to some of the inhabitants, 
who took up her cause apparently with more zeal 
than discretion. The ‘people of Blaydon’ held 


a public meeting to consider her case; a com- 
mittee was appointed to investigate the documents 
and other proofs of her lineage, which she had in 
her possession, and the Houses of Parliament were 
titioned on her behalf. None of these steps, 
owever, induced the hard-hearted commissioners 
of Greenwich Hospital to hand over to her the 
splendid estates which have now been in their 
ssion for considerably more than a century. 

he countess waited month after month, and year 
after year, filling up her time with oil-painting, in 
which she is an adept. But at length she wearied 
of the long inaction, and at the beginning of 
October last she took a very decided step. One 
morning, accompanied by two men-servants—the 
last retainers of the House of Ratcliffe—and bearing 
with her in a cart the family pictures, the plate, the 
muniment-chest, and the other relics of her ances- 
tors, she set off along the great west road which 
leads from Newcastle to Carlisle, to take possession 
of the home of her great-grandfather. ived at 
Dilston, she boldly Steel the mouldering ruins ; 
her servants made one of the old rooms habitable 
by spreading a canvas roof over it; the walls 
were hung with the portraits of dead and gone 
Ratcliffes ; a few articles of furniture were intro- 
duced ; a fire was lighted ; and ‘ Matilda, Countess 
of Derwentwater,’ was fairly installed in the ‘ pleas- 
ant Dilston Hall’ of her ancestors. Unfortunately 
for the issue of her romantic adventure, the com- 
missioners of Greenwich Hospital had more faith 
in the acts of parliament securing Dilston to them 
than in the genealogy which made her a countess 
in her own right. As soon as they received infor- 
mation of what had been done, they telegraphed 
to their agent, desiring him to treat the countess 
as a trespasser, and to have her immediately 
removed hens the Hall and estates. The agent 
seems to have treated the lady with much leniency 
and consideration, but the Countess Matilda abso- 
lutely refused to move, and even—with a martial 
spirit worthy of any of her ancestors—drew a 
sword upon one of the men engaged by the 
agent to remove her effects from the Hall. The 
end of the controversy was, that after tarpaulin, 
pictures, plate, furniture, &c. had been carefully 
carried out of the ruins, and deposited on the 
highway, the countess herself was carried after 
them, and set down in the same place. And there, 
at the moment at which we write, she remains. 
A refined and delicate woman, she has now 
lived for more than a fortnight of a Northum- 
brian October under canvas ; and she has declared 
her determination to remain there until ‘her 
rights’ are accorded to her. The popular sym- 
pathies of the district in which Dilston stands 
are entirely on her side, and the commissioners 
and their agent, who have acted throughout with 
great forbearance, have been made the objects of 
much unmerited odium. The press, not only of 
Northumberland, but of the whole country, has 
discussed the unfortunate lady’s case, and views 
have been freely expressed in influential quarters 
which shew how little the facts of her story are 
known to the public. Who ‘Amelia Matilda 
Ratcliffe, Countess of Derwentwater,’ really is, we 
cannot pretend to say. All that is known is, that 
she has for many years declared herself to be the 
last of the Ratelitfes, That she is connected in 
some way with that hapless family, there seems 
little reason to doubt—her personal appearance, and 
the relics and documents in her possession, all go 
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to prove this—but that she is, as she declares, the 
grand-daughter of John Ratcliffe, and the great- 
grand-daughter of Earl James, is another matter. 


MONCRIEFF’S ORDNANCE SYSTEM. 


TWELVE years ago, an officer of the Edinburgh 
Militia Artillery was in the trenches before Sebas- 
topol, watching with all the intensity of a born 
artillerist, although but an amateur, the effects 
and incidents of the bombardment during that 
extraordinary siege. He saw our gallant gunners 
serving their guns behind the protecting parapets 
of their batteries, about eight feet high; and 
observed that as the guns could only fire over a 
height of three and a half feet, openings had to be 
made in the parapet down to that level, to enable 
them to do so, He likewise perceived that every 
such opening, or ‘embrasure,’ with its gaping out- 
spreading mouth, was at once a target and a funnel 
for the missiles of the keen and watchful enemy ; 
and finally, that the sides of the embrasures were 
as easily destroyed as they were difficult to repair. 

Profoundly impressed with this unscientific and 
highly dangerous arrangement, he was prompted 
to design ‘lifts’ which would raise the guns, 
so as to enable them to fire over the tops of 
the ee when required to do so. In the 
course of the designs and experiments which 
he was thus led to make, he discovered the prin- 
ciple upon which his present system is based, 
and at once felt that complete conviction in its 
feasibility and soundness which was necessary to 
sustain and stimulate him during many weary 

ears of opposition and neglect. It was lucky, 
indeed, that Captain Moncrieff was not only a 
mechanical genius, and a man of undaunted perse- 
verance, but that he was also possessed of inde- 
pendent means, which enabled him to devote time 
and money to the experiments necessary for the 
development of an entirely new idea; otherwise, 
we should, in all probability, have never seen his 
valuable invention introduced into the service. 

If there is one thing more than another which 
excites impatience at official stolidity, it is the way 
in which very frequently inventors of the highest 
merit are baffled and snubbed by disbelieving 
and short-sighted officials. It is intolerable to 
think, as in this case, of twelve valuable years— 
how valuable is little known—being frittered 
away in the struggle to force a first-rate bond fide 
invention upon the authorities. Is it not easy to 
imagine the description of communication with 
which inventors are put off? ‘I am desired by 
the Secretary of State for War to state, for your 
information, that he is unable to sanction the 
experimental trial of your invention, as it does 
not ss to promise any Page results when 
applied on a large scale.” Or: ‘I am directed to 
acquaint you that Secretary Sir Plausible Keep- 
quiet does not feel justified in sanctioning so t 
an expenditure of public money, as he has been 
advised by the scientific committee, which has 
carefully investigated the question, that the inven- 
tion, though so ingenious and creditable to you, is 
quite unsuitable for the requirements of modern 
artillery. I am desired, however, to add, that Sir 
Plansible Keepquiet will have no objection to 
order an official trial of the apparatus, if con- 
structed by you, upon your undertaking to repay 


the cost of the ammunition expended, to this 
department.’ 

ow the inventor, feeling as he did all along 
that he had got hold of the right thing, must 
have groaned, or sighed, or sworn, according 
to the temperament with which he has been 
endowed! One thing Captain Moncrieff did not 
do, and that was to give in. He stuck to his 
gun-carriage through thick and thin, with an 
earnestness, a perseverance, and, we might almost 
add, a patriotism worthy of all commendation, 
and which must have insured success, if such 
were at all attainable. But Captain Moncrieff did 
not stand quite alone in his protracted struggle 
with official inertia; several scientific men, from 
the first, saw the beauty and feasibility of the 
invention, and encouraged him to continue his 
exertions. Of these, two were distinguished scien- 
tific officers of the sister service, who threw them- 
selves heartily into the subject, and without whose 
unwavering assistance, it is possible that even now 
the merits of the invention would not have been 
officially recognised, in this country at all events, 

But while it is almost impossible not to feel and 
give vent to bitter annoyance at the fearful loss of 
time and of money caused by the official delay in 
recognising the merits of this system, it must not 
be forgotten that the authorities charged with the 
investigation of inventions have a marvellously diffi- 
cult - to play. The number and the variety of 
new designs, and the transparent absurdity of many 
of them, would astonish any one unenlightened on 
the subject. Air-guns, and steam-guns, and water- 
guns; flat-headed bullets, round-headed bullets, 
conical-headed bullets; time-fuses, percussion-fuses, 
concussion-fuses; infernal-machines of all kinds; 
explosive compounds of endless variety ; carriages 
of curious construction ; ingenious and heterogene- 
ous proposals of every sort: these come pouring 
in upon them in an unbroken stream; and the 
difficulty of distinguishing between the chaff and 
the grain must be considerable. Clearly, too, 
even those designs which have some promise of 
a practical result, cannot be officially tried and 
experimented on, unless the department were 
enormously extended; and therefore great allow- 
ance must be made for these officials. Captain 
Moncrieff has himself come to their rescue, and 
has asserted that he was as well treated as other 
inventors; but, after all, that is not saying a great 
deal. It must be remembered, too, that the mere 
fact of its requiring from ten to twelve years to 
a really first-rate, sound invention through the 
official mill, scarcely admits of the extension of any 
great amount of charity to a department where 
such a thing is possible. And when all is said 
that can be said, that ugly fact still stands forth, 
condemnatory of the official system. 

The most homely and familiar illustration of 
Captain Moncrieff’s system of mounting guns is 
that of a child’s hobby-horse, which rolls easily 
backward and forward upon the floor, absorbing 
and innoxiously distributing the superfluous ene 
of the youthful equestrian. As in the case of the 
hobby-horse, Captain Moncrieff has two side pieces 
with curved bottoms, called ‘elevators,’ and which 
can roll freely upon the platform. These elevators 
are about eight feet high, and they run to points 
at the top. At these points, the small carriage 
proper, which supports the gun, is pivoted, and 
a counterweight is attached to the front of, and 
between the elevators, at their bottom. Let us 
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now suppose the gun to be raised to its greatest 
height, and peering over its parapet, ready to 
deal destruction in any required direction. The 
apparatus will now be in a state of equilibrium, 
the gun being directly over the counterweight. 
‘Ready, ‘Fire!’ See, the gun recoils back- 
ward; lower and lower it gets every moment ; 
the elevators are evenly rolling on their curved 
bases, and the huge counterweight is lifted higher 
and higher—storing up in it the whole energy of 
the recoil—as the gun descends. ‘Stand clear!’ 
might exclaim a bystander; ‘the gun will, of 
course, roll back again. Not a bit of it; not, at 
least, till it is wanted. A little iron pin, called a 
‘pawl,’ clicks into a toothed-wheel, and _ holds 
down the too eager weapon, straining like a hound 
on the leash, until the proper moment arrives to 
release it. ‘Load!’ How is that to be accom- 
plished, when there is no room for the rammer 
between the gun’s muzzle and the parapet? 
Observe that cunning device! That little dumpy 
staff is ‘ telescopic,’ and can be elongated sufficiently 
to ram the not very digestible food down the 
gaping monster’s gullet. ‘Run the gun up!’ The 
pawl is released; the counterweight, acting at 
the end of the longer arm of the lever, with its 
movable fulcrum, overbalances the gun, which is 
raised bodily up, rapidly at first, and then slower 
and slower, as it nears the top or firing position; 
the counterweight at the same time sinking corre- 

mdingly, and gently coming to a state of rest. 

e process can now be — ad libitum. This 
is no mere conjecture. It has been proved ; the 
thing has been done ; and it is simply a mechanical 
marvel that a first experiment on such a large 
scale should have resulted—save in a few un- 
a details—in such a complete and 
undeniable success. 

Now, it is to be observed, that the gunners, who 
were not very keen about the invention at first, 
are chuckling all over the country, in the greatest 
glee at the success of the new system ; so we may 
safely conjecture that it offers advantages con- 
ducive either to their personal safety or conveni- 
ence, or to both. Let us see, then, what they 
expect. They expect to stand securely behind a 
ten-feet-high parapet of solid earth—which, if it is 
thick enough, they much prefer to the best iron 
that can be made, and there is no limit to its 
thickness—and without exposing one of their very 
valuable heads, to fire in any direction they please, 
untrammeled by narrow embrasures or port-holes ; 
nor will they be disappointed, for Captain Moncrieff 
has shewn them how to attach a looking-glass to 
the side of the gun, by the aid of which, and a 
scale fastened to the muzzle, the piece can be 
pointed accurately on the mark to be hit by a 
man standing below, and looking up into the 
glass. In fact, a woman—and she need be neither 
a Joan of Arc, a Paraguayan, nor an Amazon of 
Dahomey—might, after a little practice, lay a 
150-pounder gun as well as the most herculean or 
accomplished of gunners. 

Our artillerists expect, also, that under the new 
system, the gun will save them a good deal of 
trouble by running itself up, instead of being run 
up by them, as heretofore. In fact, three or four 
men will actually be able to work a gun which 
formerly would have required eight or ten ; more- 
over, the recoil of the gun is to te further utilised 
Wy making it lift up its own heavy shot and shell. 


e do not suppose that even Captain Moncrieff’s 


ingenuity will make the recoil put the shot abso- 
lutely into the muzzle, but that will be all but 
accomplished. 

Again, the gunners believe that they will be 
saved from the very unpleasant and most danger- 
ous effects of stone and iron splinters, which, under 
the old system, could never be entirely obviated. 
A chance shot might, of course, descending at a 
high. angle; and striking near the edge of the 
parapet, enter the pit in which, under the new 
system, the gun would be placed, and do consider- 
able damage. And, in fact, the difficulty of pro- 
tecting such a battery from high-angle firing, is the 
weak point of the system ; but then’it is only one, 
and it can be partially, if not entirely remedied. 
It would be odd, indeed, if, with so many advan- 
tages accruing, no corresponding disadvantages 
resulted, for, heretofore, whatever has been gained 
in fortification, has been alinost without exception 
at the expense of some defect small or large. 

Lastly, the gunners expect no longer to be 
obliged to work batteries, en barbette. This is 
done by raising the guns permanently above the 
level of the parapet, to give them a wide scope of 
lateral range, where such is desirable. Under this 
arrangement, the pieces were always in view of the 
enemy, and the men were, to a certain extent, algo 
exposed while working them. Captain Moncrieff 
has, however, relieved them from this very uncom- 
fortable service; and for this, as well as for the 
other benefits he has bestowed upon them, he 
certainly deserves, if any man ever did, the 
appellation of the gunner’s friend ! 

ut the nation might say: ‘But these gunners 
were paid to be killed! How about the expense?’ 
For all these charming devices for exterminating 
our fellow-beings as rapidly and as completely as 
possible, have generally had the effect of swelling 
our annual estimates in a most unpleasant manner, 
And, indeed, as a ‘burned child dreads the fire, 
so might, with absolute reason, the oppressed tax- 
payer shudder at the very name of a new destruc- 
tive invention. But, courage, good people; you will 
doubtless hardly believe it, but, nevertheless, it is 
true that your pockets will be saved in even a 
greater degree than the lives and labour of your 
artillerymen. Captain Moncrieff’s apparatus will 
cost, Heaven knows, enough, and, in fact, more than 
double the present carriages and traversing plat- 
forms ; but then the works to receive the former need 
only be of the simplest and cheapest construction: 
no need here of iron shields at L.25 per ton, of 
expensive foundations, and powerful rails or ‘ racers’ 
—or of heavy es of masonry. To defend a line 
of coast, for instance, on Moncrieff’s system, it 
would only be necessary to dig a series of pits twenty 
feet in diameter, and ten feet deep, spreading the 
excavated earth all round, and to put in a founda- 
tion consisting of brushwood, ballast, and two 
layers of stout planks crossing one another at right 
angles. Upon this simple foundation, and in these 
simple pits, Moncrieft’s apparatus could then be 
placed at once. Suppose, therefore, that the 
required guns have thus been posted. The hostile 
fleet approaches the shore ; not a fort, or battery, 
or gun, or soldier is to be seen; all is still and 
uiet as death itself. What an ominous calm! 
he boats are lowered, and speedily filled with 
exultant <a and soon, in imposing order, 
they approach the fatal shore. When they have 
reached some well-known mark, and at a pre- 
arranged signal, up start the lurking deadly guns 
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from their hidden lairs, and belch forth destruction 
on the doomed flotilla, In vain do the ships open 
fire to cover their boats; what are they to aim at? 
Jack-in-the-box No. 1, or No. 2, or No. 20, pops up 
for an instant, and delivers his fatal squeak, sub- 
sides into sandy beach, leaving no mark behind 
but his little puff of smoke floating away delusively. 
Clearly, the duel is unequal ; the defenders of their 
hearths and homes have it all their own way, and 
the insolent invader has no alternative but to 
retire from that part of the coast at anyrate. 
Another method of applying Moncrieff’s system 
would be by notching out the rear side of an 
existing » Tunning across the space to be 
defended, so as to form a continuous roadway, 
with a natural parapet in front of it: thereby 
rmitting the excavation to be drained, and 
ning the labour as compared with a regular 
sunken trench. A line of iron rails, as for a 


tramway, would be laid down close to the parapet | i 


or bank, and the guns would be mounted on 
travelling-trucks, which would run upon the rails, 
and thus be »  aeper from place to place, for 
the purpose of either misleading the enemy, or of 
concentrating their fire, as might be required. 
Fancy, how annoying it would be to the enemy, and 
hew well relished by the defenders, for a detach- 
ment, immediately after their gun had come down 
behind the parapet, out of sight of the enemy, to 
move it a considerable distance to either side, and 
after a heavy fire had been harmlessly directed 
upon its former, but now vacant position, to pop 
it up at some totally unexpected place, and blaze 
away at the perplexed foe! Talk of a feu follet! 
this would be one with a vengeance! And with 
half-a-dozen guns playing hide-and-seek in this 
way along the defensive line, the attackers would 
either cease throwing away their ammunition, or 
must trust to the blind chance of pounding at an 
invisible but peripatetic foe. 

is idea of mounting guns along a line of 
coast is not altogether novel, for a somewhat 
similar arrangement has been frequently proposed, 
but reluctantly abandoned, on account of the 
hitherto perplexing action of recoil, which, in the 
case of heavy guns, is so severe as to place almost 
insuperable difficulties in the way. Captain Mon- 
crieff has, however, shewn us the way to convert 
recoil—that destructive enemy of the artilleryman 
and the engineer—into a willing laborious servant ; 
and he has thereby unquestionably put it within 
our power to construct works, not only of a much 
cheaper description, but of a simpler design. 

But, besides the application of this new system 
to heavy guns, it is available for light guns, 
such as would be used in the attack of a fortress. 
For a long time, the attack was so very much 
— to the defence, that it was usually con- 

idered only a question of time as to the fall of 
any partic fortress, The improvements, how- 
ever, of modern times in guns and armour, are, by 
most authorities, considered to have in a great 
measure the balance. At first sight, it 
might seem that Moncrieff’s method would render 
the guns of a fortress so safe that the defence would 
be quite superior to the attack, and unquestionably 
its Pee mer in this way would act beneficially 
for the defensive guns. Yet the adaptation of the 
tramway-system, before described, in the trenches 
of the attack, would probabl — of compara- 
tively greater advan’ to the besiegers than the 
other application of the system would be to the 


besieged. The power of doing altogether without 
embrasures in siege-batteries would, moreover, 
oe. relieve the difficulties of the attackers, 

ow, in the case of the large heavy guns, it ig 
n to have Moncrieti’s apparatus made 
elaborately of iron, and of a particular construction, 
These are, of course, expensive, and too heavy for 
conveyance with a siege-train. But Captain Mon- 
crieff proposes, it is understood, to utilise the 
wheels of the travelling-carriages specially con- 
structed for the purpose, by converting them into 
‘elevators.’ In het, his earlier experiments were 
made with a pair of old locomotive engine driving. 
wheels. He attached the gun-carriage to points on 
the tires of these wheels, and the counterweight 
to points diametrically opposite. Thus, when the 
wheels were rolled forward till the gun was at the 
topmost point, it would be in a position to fire over 
the protecting —- The recoil of the gun on 
its jar wee would roll the wheels backward, in 
doing which, the counterweight would be gradually 
lifted, until, by its action, the system was brought 
to a state of rest, and the gun to the loading 

ition. 

It would be a great mistake to suppose that 
Captain Moncrieff’s system will, when introduced 
into the service, completely and entirely revolu- 
tionise the defensive art. To a great extent it will 
doubtless cause extensive changes, and effect a 
great economy in future works. ‘The system, how- 
ever, is not capable of universal application; 
indeed, the inventor has publicly disclaimed such 
an idea. But this is quite certain, that Captain 
Moncrieff has conferred a substantial benefit upon 
the country ; and it is not too much to say that the 
invention greatly exceeds, in national importance, 
any military discovery of modern times. 


FOUND DEAD. 
CHAPTER XXI.—THE NEW VALET. 


On arriving in town, on the morrow, Steen drove 
at once to the address in Grafton Street; a large 
and handsome house, but with that atmosphere of 
aristocratic gloom about it, peculiar to the locality, 
which is apt to give common people the blue- 
devils. It had been hired with its furniture, just 
as it stood: perhaps the dark oak chairs and tables 
had pleased the new tenant’s artist eye, though 
that could scarcely be said of the ceilings, whence 
hideous figures—the monstrosity of which may have 
been owing to the position of the decorator, who, as 
it seemed, must have stood on his head—threatened 
to fall; the ancient billiard-room, too, at the back 
of the house, had doubtless attracted Mr Blissett, 
by reason of its capabilities for a studio, to which it 
was now in process of being adapted. The front- 
door was opened by an individual of such irre- 
proachable appearance, a middle-aged personage, so 
utterly without any social expression (unless his 
black garments announced him to be in the under- 
taking line), that Charles scarcely knew how to 
address him. Was he really a major-domo (foot- 
man he could never be), or was he a gentleman 
caller, who chanced to be leaving the house at the 
moment, and whose appearance as the visitor rang 


the bell was a mere coincidence? As he did not © 


offer to move from the front-step, however, Charles 
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ventured to ask him whether Mr Blissett was at 
home. 

‘My master is not within just now, sir, was the 
reply, in the middle of which the speaker removed 
his Tat with extreme haste-—‘I ask your pardon, 
sir; but the fact is, I was just going out when the 
bell rang, and forgot that my head was covered.’ 

‘Don’t mention it, said Steen. ‘Are you, then, 
in Mr Blissett’s service ?’ 

‘I have the honour to be his valet and con- 
fidential servant, sir. But until his establishment 
is completed, I make myself generally useful ; 
though I am afraid I have shewn my incapacity 
for being his footman.’ 

Not a muscle of his countenance moved. Was 
it alla joke of this solemn man’s? Certainly he 
spoke as little like a valet as he had acted like a 
footman. 

‘I am Mr Steen,’ said the visitor quietly. ‘Take 
the lu please, and shew me my room.’ 

‘Ten thousand pardons, sir: I ought to have 
known at once,’ answered the valet, motioning the 
cabman to place the portmanteaus in the hall. 
‘There are no ments in the house, sir, for 

our sleeping accommodation. I believe you are 

br the present to occupy your old apartment in 
Clifford Street. But Mrs Maude is within doors, 
and will give you every information.’ 

The man’s manner was respectful enough, and 
yet there was in it a vague something which was 
disagreeable. To Charles’s over-sensitive 
ears, it seemed to say: ‘You are no a“ the 
only confidential personage employed by Mr 
Frederick Blissett, young gentleman.’ 

But at this moment the door of the back dining- 
room (which was the new housekeeper’s sanctum) 
was opened by that lady, and at her ap ce 
the valet withdrew with dignity into his own 
region, which was in the close neighbourhood of 
the studio. 

Mrs Maude beckoned Charles into her parlour, 
with her finger on her lip. 

‘Did you ever set eyes on such a man, Mr 
Steen ?’ said she, when she had carefully closed the 
door. ‘Oh, how pleased I am to see you! Poor 
Mr Blissett, I do believe, is going out of his 
mind!’ 

‘What is the matter? Tell me all about it, Mrs 
ee I kn 1 Mr S$ 

7 ow scarcely anythi teen,’ 
said she hurriedly ; ‘I don’t 
think. My master—for you know I am his house- 
keeper now—is so changed you would scarcely 
recognise him. He came home weeks and weeks 
gy you were not to be told—a mere 

adow, a skeleton! He has got something on his 
mind which is wearing him to a thread, which is 
hurrying him into his grave. And the presence of 
this Morris—valet, steward, Heaven knows what 
he is! keeper who watches a lunatic, I sometimes 
think !—makes him ever so much worse.’ 

“ "J he bring this Morris with him from abroad, 
en 


‘No, sir, I think not: although he was in this 
house before I came to it. The dreadful man will 
sometimes come and sit here—in my own parlour 
—by the hour, and talk to me. He talks about 
you, sir, very often.’ 

‘Talks about me? What does he know about 
me?’ asked Charles with curiosity, and hard] 
able to repress a smile at the poor housekeeper’s 
vehement yet frightened manner. All the starch 


of deportment wherein she used to pride herself 
above everything was quite gone: she was limp as 
a thread-paper. 

‘He doesn’t know anything, but he wants to 
know a great deal. He tries to pump me, sir, 
about you; and he is that clever, that I am sure he 
would have learned everything by this time, only, 
as you are aware, I had nothing to tell him’ 

‘Well, don’t be alarmed, Mrs Maude, upon my 
account,’ returned Charles cheerfully. ‘I assure 
you I think it’s very flattering that Morris should 
interest himself so much concerning my affairs, 

‘Oh, pray, Mr Steen, don’t talk ‘like that,’ cried 
the housekeeper, arg oe hands ; ‘it’s not a 
matter to joke about. There is something very 
wrong somewhere; and I have had nobody to 

k a word with about it until now. I’ve known 
Mr Blissett these — many years ; he has been 
very good to me in his way; and I’ve a good 
salary from him—else, you may depend upon it, I 
would not stay in this house, as is more like a 
sarcoffergus than a place for live people. And that 
reminds me, Mr Steen, of one very dreadful thing. 
I put my hand to help in any way I could when 
I first came here, the house being so short of 
servants ; and since I understood his ways so well, 
I took upon me to dust out master’s studio, But 
he was very angry indeed when he found me at it 
one afternoon, and said I was a spy, like all the 
rest.—Only think of my being a spy!’ said the old 
lady, drawing herself up with a touch of her old 

ignity. 

‘A spy!’ exclaimed Charles, the remembrance of 
that very term having been applied to himself, and 
the recollection of a certain charcoal sketch flashing 
upon him simultaneously. ‘That was ridiculous 
indeed. Did you see anything particular in the 
studio ?” 

‘Well, sir, I did, said the housekeeper, sinkin 
her voice to the level of a sick-room whisper ; ‘ 
saw something very strange indeed. There was 
always a drawing of a face in charcoal—the same 
face, but not the same drawing ; for sometimes it 
was not nearly so advanced as at others: he must 
have set to work at it every morning, and rubbed 
it out again at night. That was odd enough, 
you'll say. But whose face do you think it was, 
sir? Why, the face of Mr Blissett the elder: you 
never saw him, but I had seen him twice, and 
recognised it at once: yes, sir, the face of his dead 
brother, and with such an awful look upon it that 
it quite haunts me now.—Hush! there’s my 
master. For goodness’ sake, sir, don’t say one 
word of what roo told you’ 

There was the noise of a latch-key thrust 
hurriedly into the hall-door, and then Mr Blissett’s 
tread was heard in the Steen went into 
the hall at once to meet him. His patron’s appear- 
ance was indeed altered for the worse since they 
last met. His eyes were more sunken ; his cheeks 
thinner ; his limbs, always frail, had lost flesh, as 
though he had just recovered from a long and 
serious illness, His tones sounded hollow and 
almost sepulchral in their gloom, as he greeted 
the young man, and held out his wasted hand, 

‘Well, Mr Steen, you are come at last,’ said he, 
leading the way into the dining-room. ‘ How are 


folks at Allgrove ?’ 
‘Quite well, sir. Mrs Blissett, I was to be 
particular to say, d to give you welcome back 


sent her most dutiful 


to 
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‘And you—I suppose you were overwhelmed 
with affectionate adieux ?’ observed the painter, 
with a rapid cross-fire of his deep-sunk eyes. 

‘They were kinder to me, sir, throughout my 
stay, than tongue can tell,’ answered Steen impres- 
sively. 

hh? There was a long pause, during which 
Mr Blissett walked to the window, and stared 
through it, although there was not more to be 
seen than is usual in Grafton Street—namely, 
nothing. 

‘I do not know in what I have offended you, 
sir,’ said Steen respectfully, ‘but I perceive you 
are offended,’ 

‘Not at all, sir” replied Mr Blissett, facing 
round. ‘There is surely no offence in my relations 
penton so pleasant a young gentleman as you 
to myself.’ 

‘I hope my management of affairs at the Hall 
has not displeased you, sir,’ observed Steen, 
without noticing his patron’s most embarrassing 
observation. ‘ Mellish expressed himself as 
satisfied.’ 

‘Yes, sir; that is all well enough. And if it 
were otherwise, what would it matter? You are 
now in an independent position.” This was spoken 
with great bitterness. ‘You have an income of 
your own; why should you care for my dis- 
pleasure ?” 

‘Gratitude, as well as duty, Mr Blissett, will 
eng teach me, I hope, to please you whenever 

can.” 

‘I may soon have to put that to the proof,’ said 
the painter: ‘then we shall see.” He hesitated 
for a moment; then held out his hand with 
frankness: ‘I am ill, Steen: you must forgive my 
bitter words. The whole world is as the — 
of the Dead Sea shore to me. My moods shift 
within me like the wind, and, like the wind, I 
find no rest. I cannot apply myself to anythin 
—any sort of brain-work. I have sadly combed 
you of late to help me. There are heaps of letters 
to be looked over at the old place; nine out of 
ten to be burned, perhaps, but some to be pre- 
served. You will have your own room in Clifford 
Street—it is but a stone’s-throw from here, you 
know—until that is done. As for me, I can only 
paint. That is the one blessing, for which I have 
to thank I am sure I don’t know Whom. If Art 
does not help me, she is an ungrateful hussy 
indeed, for, for her alone have I lived, her alone 
have I served, her alone of all gods have I wor- 
shipped. Even the mention of her makes me 

uite sentimental, you see, Steen.’ And he laughed 
that unpleasant and grating laugh, which is to a 
sneer what the full-blown flower is to the bud. 
‘By the by,’ continued he carelessly, ‘talking of 
art reminds me of a matter in which I need your 
assistance—an opportunity for putting into effect 
that wish to please me which you have been so 
good as to express.’ 

‘The sooner you make proof of that desire, Mr 
Blissett, the better I shall . pleased,’ said Charles 
earnestly, touched with his patron’s evident mental 
dejection, in which indeed there was a something 
which seemed to border on despair. 

‘You shall be gratified at once, then—or at least 
to-morrow. You remember what I told you of the 
Heavenly Children out of Baker’s Chronicle: the 
boy and girl that ys pene in the reign of Stephen, 
clothed in green ; who spoke a strange tongue, and 


when they were taught Norman, could tell nought 


of where they came from, except that they were of 
the land of St Martin, where there were churches, 
but no sunshine? 

‘I remember it well, sir. The legend ran that 
the boy died, shortly after he was baptised, but 
that the girl grew up of a wondrous beauty, 

‘Yes, Well, I have seen just such a girl: the 
most spirituelle and lovely creature that ever 
walked the earth. I would give a hundred pounds 
to get her to sit for her portrait—as the Heavenly 
Child, know? 

. - will she not do so? Is money no object te 
er 


‘Yes ; she is poor enough—wretchedly poor. But 
her father, an da broken-down clerk in a Parisian 
House, one Mr Joseph Bird, has scruples—insists 
upon some responsible person being in the studio 
at the same time. The fact is, I believe I frighten 
the old fool—though, for that matter, when I look 
in the glass, upon my life I don’t wonder at it. 
But Eloise is not frightened—her mother was a 
Frenchwoman, and hence her baptismal name—or, 
at least, she is willing to sit. Now, if you were to 
see this man, you might persuade him | pre 
if you were to tell him that you would alwa 
e a third in the studio, Do you understand ?’ 

‘I shall be very glad to do my best, sir, but I 
am afraid you overrate my powers of persuasion, 

‘Well, that’s settled, then, said the painter, a 
look of genuine pleasure crossing his countenance 
for the first time. ‘I see you have told the truth, 
then, about your wishing to please me; and in 
return I promise you this: you shall go to the 
university, and become a parson if you like; in 
those mourning clothes (which I must beg of you, 
by the by, to continue to wear even in town, out 
of respect to my poor brother), you already look 
uncommonly like one of those nice curates whom 
the women make so much of: yes I will allow you 
two hundred a year at Oxford. 

‘You are most kind, sir, I am sure,’ exclaimed 
Charles gratefully; yet not without wonder at 
receiving so rich a promise of reward for the mere 
sohatelien of so — a task as his patron had 
pro . ‘When shall I go to this Mr Bird?’ 

‘To-morrow—to-morrow. I will be there this 
evening, and prepare them for your visit. I shall 
perhaps dine with them—for we are on the best of 
terms, this old gentleman and I, except that he 
won’t do what I want him to do. 

‘Indeed, sir. Is it possible that he supposes’ 
—Charles hesitated before he added—‘that you 
are a suitor for his daughter’s hand?’ 

‘You are forgetting yourself, Mr Steen,’ said the 
oe with flashing eyes. ‘When I marry, sir, 

shall not choose for my bride the daughter of the 
ex-clerk of a Paris tradesman.’ 

‘Doubtless, sir. I only —eees that this old 
gentleman on his part might have ambitious 
views. 

‘No, no. He understands. I offer a hundred 
guineas for ten sittings—for five, if he will not 
grant more; and you will of course make it 
plain to him that you will be present. There.’ 
And Mr Blissett sighed a sigh of relief, as if at 
least one of the weights which oppressed his mind 
were for the present removed. ‘I have given 
orders about your meals and so on, at your old 
quarters,’ continued he in more careless tones ; 
‘just now, I take nothing but breakfast at home 
myself, so you must excuse my cman You 
will find the letters I spoke of in my old bedroom, 
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I daresay you need refreshment after your jonrney ; 
so we will say good-bye until to-morrow, let us 
say at noon, for, as you know, I do not sleep well 
now, and rise late’ And Mr Blissett grasped 
his young friend’s hand with a cordiality very 
different from the ecldness of his first reception. 
Then nervously clutching the bell-handle, he woke 
a peal that filled the house. ‘Dear me,’ cried he, 
‘I had forgotten. There is nobody to let you out. 
However, it is just as well that you should make 
the acquaintance of my new servant—a perfect 
treasure of a man.—Morris,’ said he, as that very 
superior person answered the summons, ‘this is 
my young friend, Mr Charles Steen, of whom I 
have so often spoken to you as possessing my 
fullest confidence. You will obey his directions, 
in my absence, as though they were my own.’ 

The valet bowed a respectful assent, opened the 
front-door, beckoned a cab, and assisted to place 
the luggage on the roof, with a condescension that 
was even more overwhelming than his previous 
solemn state. 

But neither his patron’s warmth, nor the affa- 
bility of Mr Morris, could remove from the young 
man’s mind the impression, cut on it as with a 
graver’s tool, that he was regarded with disfayvour 
and suspicion both by master and man. 


CHAPTER XXII—THE LETTERS OF THE DEAD. 


What a contrast did that solitary evening in 
Clifford Street afford to those which Charles Steen 
had been accustomed to spend for the last six 
months by the snug hearth of the rector, or in 
the pretty little drawing-room at Rill Bank! The 
house was in a transition state; vacated by its 
former tenant, yet not taken possession of by the 
incomer. The carpets were all taken away; a 
small table and a couple of chairs were all the 
furniture left for his accommodation in the dining- 
room. An ancient charwoman ministered to his 
wants. The studio looked inexpressibly bare and 
comfortless ; its skylight had got broken, after that 
miraculous fashion which happens to all un- 
inhabited rooms, no matter how soon after they 
have become disused: a few broken chalks upon 
its floor alone proclaimed the pu to which it 
had once been put. In Mr Blissett’s bedchamber, 
a bulging, brown-paper eye lying in one corner, 
was the sole substitute for the elaborate furniture 
and gorgeous knick-knacks with which the painter 
delighted to surround himself. 

His solitary dinner despatched, Charles carried 
this parcel into the parlour. it contained the 
letters which it was his task to peruse and 
winnow. There was an immense number of 
them — indeed, they comprehended the corre- 
spondence of years. The contents of some of 

em were more curious than edifying. Charles 
wondered to himself, as he read them, how any 
man, even so eccentric a personage as his patron, 
could suffer other eyes than his own to look at 
them. Perhaps Mr Blissett had forgotten their 
existence ; but if so, it only proved that very 
flagrant immorality was a matter with him of 
ordinary quumdanion. There were a quantity of 
unpaid bills and threatening letters referring to 
them; and a very few receipts. There were 
letters addressed to him in India ; and letters from 
India; and letters so recent as to be within a few 
mouths’ date. But all were thrown together in 


exception was the correspondence of the late 
squire, which was tied together with a piece of red 
tape, each letter neatly docketed with its date, 
and the whole labelled: ‘Letters from my brother 
Frank’ Charles read the first, then gazed with 
hesitation at the rest of the little pile—the tone 
of the contents was so generous, so confidential, so 
fraternal! Was it possible that his patron had 
intended him to peruse even these? There was 
no need to sort them, for they were already sorted, . 
and surely it could not be wished that he should 
destroy them! Mr Frederick had bid him ‘read 
over the whole lot, and separate the chaff from the 
grain ; and you will find a deal more of the former 
than the latter’ Yet, were not these ‘silent- 
speaking letters of the dead’ all grain, and good 
grain? Upon the whole, the young man deter- 
mined to deliver this little packet unread, and 
take the risk of the painter’s displeasure. Accord- 
ingly, he restored that which he had taken out to 
its companions, and tied them all up again with 
the tape. As he did so, and in turning the little 
bundle over, the postal date of the most fecent 
letter met his view. How he wished he had begun 
at that end of the pile! For this letter must 
needs have arrived on the very day before the 
writer’s death, and had ple: Ae en written 
within eight-and-forty hours of it. How little he 
could have expected his end ! 
Charles took it up, and regarded it very wistfully. 
It was not mere curiosity, he reasoned, that was 
urging him to peruse it ; the possibility of suicide 
—although it had been scouted by the rector as 
that of murder had been—had never (to himself, 
who had not personally known the squire) seemed 
totally out of the question. The contents of the 
envelope he held in his hand, with Allgrove on 
the Rill, November 9, on it, in circular print, would 
probably evidence the state of the squire’s mind. It 
might shew some cause for despondency, or exhibit 
some proof of aberration, of which nothing might 
have been known in his own household. It is so 
easy to find arguments for the course we wish to 
pursue. 

He slowly drew forth the note—for it was but a 
few lines—from its cover, and read as follows: 


Morpgx Hatt, November 9. 


My pear Frepertck—I cannot, I really cannot 
accede to your proposition. You say it is for the 
last time; but you have said that so many, many 
times already. Asa matter of fact, I have not the 
sum in question at my banker’s, and I cannot 
consent to overdraw my account. Upon my 
honour, Frederick, I begin to think that sending 

ou money is like pouring water into a sieve. 
if I was a bachelor, perhaps I might pursue 
even that course; but ge a wife and child, 
As to being surety for the other sum, it is a 
most unreasonable request: but you count upon 
me with canine tek is not misplaced when 
you ask, would I see my father’s son in jail? Of 
course I would not. Refer this Mr Ashden and 
his claim to my lawyer in Golden Square. I dare- 
say the matter can be arranged ; but what reckless- 
ness do you exhibit, my dear brother! To owe so 
much, and yet to have received so little! I write 
these remarks with great pain, believe me, and I 
hope—hoping against hope, alas—that they will 
never have to be repeat There, I have done. 
—Now, come down, my dear Fred, to us at 


@ heterogeneous mass, with one exception. This 


Aligrove, and forget these matters, The hounds 
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meet at Newnham, the day after to-morrow, at 


10.30, and I intend to be there, if the frost breaks | all 


up, notwithstanding the distance; you, who are 
half an Asiatic, and used to rise before the sun, 
will not mind starting by the early train. You 
will find Robert at the King’s Head, with the bay 
mare you always ride. He will see that your 
luggage is brought on all right; and you and I, 
after our day’s run, will ride home here, where, as 
ou know, a hearty welcome always awaits you 
on your loving brother, Frank BLIssert. 


This was the letter, then, to which Mr Frederick 
had referred on the morning after his introduction 
to Charles, and which had preceded but by one 
day’s post the tidings of the squire’s death. What 
kindness it breathed, and what long-suffering 
patience! No wonder the painter been so 
affected at the loss of such a brother ! 

Charles went on with his work, feeding the fire 
with many a proof of extravagance and dissipation, 
and setting aside one or two business documents, 
and acknowledgments of money paid upon account : 
but he came upon no other record of friendship or 
affection save those letters of the dead squire. It 
truly seemed that Mr Mellish had spoken no more 
than the truth when he said that Mr Frederick 
Blissett had never had a friend. 

Long and wearisome as was the task, the young 
man did not rise from his seat until it-was con- 
eluded, and night had given place to morning. 

At noon he presented himself, according to his 
patron’s directions, in Grafton Street, and found the 

ainter only just sat down to breakfast. He was 
ooking ill enough. Sleep,‘balm of hurt minds, 
as the rector would have observed, had he beheld 
him, seemed to afford but small relief to Mr 
Blissett ; but he was in high, nay, what seemed in 
him uproarious spirits. 

‘You have brought me good-luck, Steen,’ cried 
he. ‘ What a fascinating young dog you must be, 
that the very mention of you even should have 
brought that ancient idiot—the father of the 
Heavenly Child—to reason! He says that now 
I have a respectable young clergyman staying with 
me’—— 

‘A clergyman !’ exclaimed Charles in astonish- 
ment. 

‘Well, you look so like one, that nobody would 
ever know the difference; and I am sure this semi- 
Frenchman—and far less Eloise—never would. I 
only said so to quiet him. There can be no harm 
in such an innocent deception as that. It is the 
only way, I assure you, that I could possibly have 
obtained the sitting. Even now, he stipulates for 
seeing you. I will take you to their lodgin 
such lodgings; a hundred pounds ought to 74 
forturie to them !—directly after b ast.— What 
the devil are = looking so grave about ?” 

‘I cannot, Mr Blissett, I really cannot be a party 
to the deception at which you hint,’ 

‘Deception! stuff and nonsense. You needn't 
enter into the joke at all—for it’s only a joke of 
course—unless you please. You have only to look 
as glum as you are looking now Gust as though 

ou were going to preach too), to be taken for a 
y-bishop.—W hat is that parcel you have got 
there ?” 

‘ Your letters, sir—all those I thought you would 
care to have preserved.’ 

‘And a good many more,I should think, Mr 
Steen,’ said the other laughing. ‘Why, I hoped 


there would not be half-a-dozen worth keeping in 


‘Nor were there, sir—with the exception of your 
brother’s correspondence ; I thought you would not 
wish that to be destroyed.’ 

‘And why not, sir?’ exclaimed the painter, 
darting an angry look at his young friend. ‘ What 
is there that I should wish preserved in those 
records of doled-out charity, of 
or of downright churlish denial? You think all his 
excuses very fine, I daresay ; everything that is said 
or done, or written by my relatives, dead or alive, 
finds favour with you, it seems; whereas I—your 
benefactor, your patron, without whom you would 
not have a shirt to your back—when I ask ever so 
small a service as I did to-day, am met with objec- 
tions—scruples. Let me tell you, young man, 
although you have a hundred a year of your own, 

ou are not in a position to entertain scruples.— 
You have read these high-souled letters, I suppose,’ 
added the painter ae flipping with 
his fingers at the little packet; ‘and it is to their 
influence, I nero that I find you so desperately 
well principled this morning.’ 

‘I read but two of them, sir. It seemed to me 
that they were of too private a nature for any eyes 
but those for which they were intended,’ 

‘You did, did you? What exquisite delicacy of 
feeling! Well, to me—so much do we differ— 
these letters—I don’t know what induced me to 
preserve them—are for the most part merely 
specious evasions ; their contents, advice prey 
for, and assistance denied. Do you know that thi 
man and I were brothers, sir? He with three 
thousand a year, and I with not as many hundreds, 
Was it unreasonable that I should ask his help 
whenever I needed it, although I had done so ten 
times as often as I did? No, sir, no.’ He snatched 
up the packet, and threw it on the fire, and beat it 
down with his heel upon the glowing coals in a 
transport of fury. ‘ There, let them burn.—I was 
not angry with you, Steen, added the neg coolly 
after a long pause, during which the flame rose 
high and wavered and sank, and all those records 
of a brother’s love were thin, black, eddying ashes, 
‘but irritated by a just sense of wrong. However, 
things have righted themselves since. It is better 
to be born lucky than rich, Steen, after all’ 

There was something in his patron’s tone so 
mocking, and even malignant, that the young man 
could scarce repress a shudder ; as it was, his coun- 
teriance was unable wholly to disguise his inward 
feelings, but shewed distress and pai 

‘You look shocked,’ said Mr Frederick coldly; 
‘it’s plain you have never been a younger brother. 
Well, this talk of yours has not improved my 


a | appetite for breakfast, and I can eat no more’—he 


had but swallowed, as was his custom now, a few 
fragments of toast.—‘ Let us be off, and see my 
Eloise. Only remember this, my impressionable 
young friend, that, beautiful as she may prove, and 
doubtless in accordance with your taste, you are 
not to be her Abelard. I must have no gross and 
earthly affections excited in her innocent heart; 
otherwise, she is spoiled for my model as the 
Heavenly Child. There is nothing like getting 
the genuine article in these matters. The artist 
that has my sympathies above all others is he who, 
setting about to portray the punishment of cruci- 
fixion, hired some fellow to be bound hand and 
foot, and then stabbed him, to get the exact ex 

sion of the features, 
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by the by, says the celestial children were dressed 
in n. I wonder whether green becomes Miss 
Eloise ; and whether I shall persuade her to wear 
it, if it doesn’t ?” 


A COUNTRY PASTOR IN NORWAY. 


Ir has been the good fortune of the writer of the 
following sketch to see a good deal of the Nor- 
wegian clergy in their country homes; and as 
their parishes, their mode of life, their habits and 
tastes differ so essentially from those of our country 
clergy, it has occurred to him that a brief account 
of the same might not be without interest. 

Extending over so many degrees of latitude, with 
such a large seaboard, and abounding with such 
enormous tracts of forest-land, and mountains and 
valleys, it will readily be seen that the life of a 
pastor in many of these differs materially from 
that in others. Thus, a description of a pastor’s 
life in a mountainous district would by no means 
hold good for a parish on the western coast, 
where he has constantly to contend against the 
fierce storms of the Atlantic, while visiting some of 
his island flock ; whereas, in the former he has, at 
least in winter-time, almost daily to face the snow 
and the ice, undertake long journeys in the 
piercing cold, sometimes in a sledge, but most 
generally on snow ski (skates). The ski are long, 
narrow pieces of seasoned wood, furnished with a 
loop in the middle of each, into which the léber, 
or runner, inserts his foot. By means of a pole in 
his hands, wherewith to guide his course, a clever 
runner can travel easily eight or nine miles an 
hour on level ground ; while the velocity with 
which he can descend an almost perpendicular 
mountain-side, and the skill with which he avoids 
the rocks and trees in his way, against which, if he 
were to stumble, death would probably be the 
result, are wonderful to behold. It seems strange to 
speak of a congregation skating in this manner to 
church ; but such is often, nay, generally the case 
in winter-time, when the snow lies at an incredible 
depth ; and, stranger still, what is also of frequent 
occurrence, to think of the pastor, too, skating to 
the house of God. I witnessed a sight one Sunday, 
a few years ago, which has made an ineffaceable 
impression on my mind. Let me try to sketch it. 
It was a clear bright Sunday ; the thermometer 
degrees below zero, I fear to say how many ; but 
so still and calm, that the excessive cold was not 
only endurable, but positively enjoyable. I was 
staying with a pastor in a mountain-parish, and 
the church was but a little distance from the 
parsonage-house. 

‘You will see a strange sight, I think, to-day,’ 
said my host, as we were preparing to set out to 
church, which was close by. There was another 
district church, about thirty miles off, on the other 
side the mountain, I should state, where duty was 
only held in the summer months, and that only 
monthly. And indeed it was a strange sight. Far 
off in the distance, I could discern a number of 


they were about thirty or forty, as far as I could 
make out, in all. What they were, I could not at 
first conceive, but presently they again came into 
view, and I could see that they were men, women, 
and children, of all ages and sizes. It was 
christening Sunday, and several of the women 
were carrying their infants on their backs in an 
ingeniously contrived kind of basket, without 
apparently suffering any inconvenience. 

In the far north, indeed, my host informed me, 
the Lapps, who are very skilful ‘runners, and 
punctilions in the discharge of their religious 
duties, bury their children in the snow outside the 
church, while they, the parents, attend the service. 
Do not start, reader! The reason is, that their 
cries might disturb the congregation ; and it is far 
warmer for them underneath the snow, wrapped 
up in a pelts, or skin, than in the church, A 
trusty dog is stationed near them, to keep off the 
wolves, should any be prowling about in the neigh- 
bourhood. 

Let me now introduce the reader to a parish in 
Valders, in the southern part of the country. I 
conceal the name; but those who are as intimately 
acquainted with that part of Norway as I am 
myself may perchance recognise it from my de- 
scription. Should they do so, I feel confident 
that its worthy pastor will not feel annoyed with 
me for bringing his habitat so prominently for- 
ward, It is a large parish to manage, measuring 
as it does twenty-five miles from one extremity to 
the other. It consists of a narrow valley, along the 
bottom of which runs the beautiful Begna River, 
while its sides are bounded by lofty mountains on 
either side. Towards its ah Sins part, the valle 
widens out, and the mountain-sides are not of su 
imposing height or steepness as in the southern 
part. Hereabouts live the greater number of the 
parishioners ; and here, too, far up in the forest- 
tracts which cover the mountain-tops, the bear 
would find a safe and secure retreat were any 
hunter less daring and less skilful than a Valders 
jéger to seek him in his lair. 

The parsonage-house consists, as is usually the 
case in Norway, of four or five detached wooden 
houses, each of which has its respective use. There 
are five churches in this parish, three of which 
are situated in the main valley, while the two 
others lie at a considerable distance off in remote 
mountain-defiles. The two most northerly churches 
are not more than four miles apart ; but between 
are lofty and rugged heights, the like of which are 
scarcely to be found in any other of the land. 
To the other two main churches, it is respectively 
fifteen and twenty miles from the parsonage. 
Though the present pastor keeps what is termed 
a capellan, or curate, it is impossible that divine 
service can be performed in all the above churches ; 
indeed, —— Church, famous for a bear-story con- 
nected with gn sees its pastor four or five 
times a year. House-to-house visitation in such a 
widely extended parish is, of course, an impossi- 
bility, rendered, in this case, still more impossible 
from the large number of souls—about seven 
thousand—it contains. But though this be the 
case, what with so many churches on his hands, 
and such a large parish to see after, the poor pastor 


objects moving swiftly down a mountain-slope— 


and his capellan are very hard worked. 
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There are, I believe, fourteen fixed schools in 
the parish; while in the forest and mountain 
districts, in lonely farmhouses, in out-of-the-way 

rts, the education of the children is attended to 

y travelling teachers. The supervision of these 
forms one of the most arduous duties a pastor has 
to fulfil, especially as in Norway education is com- 
pulsory, and parents are severely punished if their 
children do not frequent the schools when they 
have arrived at the age of nine, unless, of course, 
bad health, insanity, or other natural causes render 
it an impossibility. In the fixed school, besides 
reading, writing, and religious instruction, the 
history and geography of Norway, and arithmetic, 
are taught. Spach spring, the pastor has to inspect 
every school in his parish, and to satisfy himself, 
after a strict examination of the scholars, that the 
teachers have fulfilled their duties duly. 

During the winter-months, his time is occupied 
by preparing candidates for confirmation ; for con- 
firmation is, or rather till recently was, compulsory 
in every member of the Norwegian church. The 
candidates are obliged to attend twice a week, for 
three or four hours at a time, to receive instruc- 
tion, either at the parsonage-house or at some other 
convenient place. The education of the poorer 
classes is free; while that of the better classes 
costs but a trifling sum, as the schoolmasters’ 
salaries, &c. are defrayed by an ‘ education-tax. 

When the pastor went to preach in the two 
distant churches of his parish, he always left home 
on the Saturday afternoon, seldom returning till 
the following Tuesday or Wednesday, so as to give 
himself time for visiting any sick parishioners. 
In addition to his spiritual duties, a Norwegian 
pastor must also be something of a doctor, for 
medical men in country districts are few and far 
between. My host never went anywhere without 
his medicine-chest ; while his wife’s time was not 
a little occupied in administering to the wants of 
the sick nearer home. 

Whatever time the pastor may have over after 
having discharged the above-described duties, he 
usually devotes to the management of his farm, 
which he generally prefers to retain in his own 
hands instead of letting it. My friend’s farm 
ape to be rather a small one in comparison 
to the size of his parish. 

And now as regards the diversions and amuse- 
ments of a country pastor's life. Naturally, in a 
fjeld or mountain parish, far away from any town, 
and shut out from intercourse with educated 
people, these must needs be few and simple in 
their nature. Still, in the summer months, there 
are visits to make and receive ; acquaintances from 
Christiania dropping in, in order to enjoy some of 
the fine shooting and fishing with which Valders 
abounds. Winter is the trying time. Not only 
do the wildness of the scene and the monotony 
of the snow-covered earth have a depressing effect 
upon the frame, but social intercourse becomes 
rarer, visits more seldom, and every one thinks of 
keeping the cold out, rather than of pleasure- 
making ; and yet the winter evenings are by no 
means devoid of pleasure. Ina country parsonage- 
house, the time is occupied partly in ing aloud, 
in studying, in music, &c., and last, but not least, 
in enjoying supper, that happy meal ; after which, 
may be, a rubber of whist and a pipe, and then to 
bed beneath a quilt of eider-down. 

Need I say that post-day is always considered a 
red-letter day in a country parsonage-house ? 


THE SPHINX. 


Dreap warder of an ancient land, 
Thou wondrous form of changeless stone, 
Reigning o’er leagues of shifting sand, 
Unnumbered ages for thy throne; 
Tygmies, we gaze and pass away— 
I now, Cambyses yesterday. 


Dim mem’ ries of forgotten things 
Haunt those large eyes: the Shepherd chiefs, 
The victor’s crown—the pride of kings, 
E’en meaner mortals’ lesser griefs : 
Canst thou recall old Menes’ face ? 
Hast bowed before Rhodope's grace ? 


Those grand lack-lustre eyes perchance 
Saw Helen, like a goddess, move ; 
And Alexander’s fateful trance 
That ruined Ilion for her love : 
Didst hear stern Proteus quick dismiss 
The wretch who marred a guest-friend’s bliss? 


Vain—worse than vain—no word comes through 
Thy lips’ cold portals. Thou hast seen 

The conq’ring Mede, the crafty Jew, 
Greek sages, Antony's dark queen ; 

Is’t to their ghosts in yon soft haze 

Thou turn’st that everlasting gaze ? 


Great Horus, answer—art thou mute ? 
Hast no responsive chords for eve, 

Like Morn’s old vot’ry ?—I salute 
Thine awful silence. Let me weave 

My puny fancies, knowing well 

Man may not learp th’ Inscrutable. 


What though thy buried secret sleeps 
In far Ogygian xons? Still 

The daily sunshine o'er thee creeps, 
And so for unknown ages will: 

And men shall view thy massive brow, 

And marvel at its calm, as now, 


Eve's rich glow lingers round thy head, 
And lights thy melancholy face, 
As loving all its gold to shed 
On the last monarch of thy race : 
Slow fade the purple tints—farewell ! 
Deep are thy thoughts—too deep to tell. 
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